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BETTER ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL AND 
THE COLLEGE’ 


TuerE are rumors of a conflict in opin- 
ion in this National Education Association 
between the sponsors of the high school 
and the college. My assignment is the 
problem of relativity. The solution of the 
problem is that both the high school and 
the college are wrong and right. 

It must be an old joke in these circles 
what William James once told the Rad- 
cliffe girls, that the ‘‘value of a college 
education is to know a good man when you 
see him.’’ Viewed superficially this sug- 
gestion, coming from a mere man, seems 
presumptuous. However, anything that 
William James said is not to be viewed 
superficially. What he meant was that an 
inner capacity for appreciation and under- 
standing is the necessary condition of 
knowing anything good—or true or beauti- 
ful. The reference to the man is a mere 
trick to focus attention. 

It is, in the judgment of the present 
speaker, because the efforts at adjustment 
between high schools and colleges have 
been and still are chiefly objective and 
formal that this problem of adjustment has 
not been solved. The problem can not be 
solved by treating symptoms. The solu- 
tion, when found, will be a subjective solu- 
tion. The problem must be treated from 
the inside. 

Some years ago, according to Dr. Judd, 
there came into the office of a west side ele- 

‘An address delivered before the joint sessions 
of the National Association of Principals of Girls 


Schools and the National Association of Deans of 
Women at Boston, Massachusetts, March 1, 1928. 
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mentary school in Chicago a Bohemian who 
introduced himself in broken English as 
the father of one of the boys in the school. 
He reported that his son was being urged 
by his teacher to go to high school. He 
asked the principal if his son could go to 
high school. The principal encouraged the 
father to take the advice of his son’s 
teacher. His boy was bright and was doing 
well in school. The principal proceeded to 
declaim upon the advantages of a high 
school education when the father abruptly 
interrupted with the question, ‘‘What will 
it cost me to have the boy go to high 
school ?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Excuse me,’’ said the father, ‘‘I do not 
understand English very well. Say it 
again.’’ 

The principal said it several times again 
and the argument was closed. All that 
either the father or the boy wanted was an 
opportunity for him to go to high school. 
There was enough steam in that boy, pent 
up through generations of European re- 
pression, to guarantee in advance the solu- 
tion of the problem of adjustment. 

Now the members of the learned profes- 
sion of which we are a part have been 
setting up a number of mechanical impedi- 
ments to adjustment by means of which, if 
reports be true, we have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in damming up the inner urge of 
our boys and girls—even of some who do 
not live in the stockyards district. 

And by the way, this inner urge, this 
sense of wonder in the eyes of a child, is 
the greatest single factor in the whole en- 
terprise of education—which we may crush 
out at the peril of the child and of the 
race. 
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We have established, arbitrarily, formal 
units of educational machinery, and have 
tried to measure the boys and girls by our 
machines. We have the elementary school, 
the high school, the college, the graduate 
school, the professional school, each a sacred 
unit of American education, but each now 
dividing into new units in the processes of 
growth. For the integrity of one of these 
units as such men have been willing to lay 
down their lives. 

We have standardized the several units 
in objective terms—so much endowment 
per student, so much per student spent for 
books, so many members of the faculty 
with so many Ph.D. degrees, so that some- 
times the forms of efficiency have taken the 
place of the substance of effectiveness. 

We have formulated programs of study 
in terms of subject-matter, and have at- 
tempted to administer them in wholesale 
fashion regardless of individual student 
capacities and tastes—and what is more 
important, regardless of individual degrees 
of the development of those capacities and 
tastes. And then complain that our cur- 
ricula are lacking in dynamic appeal. 

We have set entrance examinations to 
college, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and through this straight and narrow way 
we have herded our lambs to educational 
salvation. Any one who climbs up some 
other way is a thief and a robber. 

Some 200,000 of them per annum do 
climb up some other way, usually by the 
certificate route, and thousands at the end 
of the first semester are slaughtered and 
ground out through the interstices of our 
machines. A university president recently 
remarked that the loss of more than one 
thousand freshmen from his institution is 
a perfectly normal loss. 

Our process of final selection of students 
has sometimes been carried on in terms of 
the social and economic standing of their 
parents, so that some of our schools have 
appeared to foster the social cleavages so 
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well known in European states, but so in. 
consistent with our American temperament. 
The inheritances at the basis of these cleay- 
ages do not guarantee the student attitude. 
Furthermore, the stimulation of social class 
consciousness should be deprecated. The 
real purpose of our schools and colleges, 
whether to train for a vocation or ‘‘for the 
noble enjoyment of leisure’’ or ‘‘to provide 
four years of agreeable life in pleasant 
surroundings,’’ has sometimes been ob- 
secured and the same educational methods 
have been pursued regardless of purpose, 
expressed or unexpressed. 

I repeat that the problems of adjustment 
have arisen, first, because of the arbitrary 
way in which we have set up our machin- 
ery. Then, secondly, they have arisen be- 
eause the children, in the perversity or 
divinity of their natures, simply will not 
keep step with man-made plans unless 
those places challenge their capacity for 
appreciation and understanding. We have 
not been eminently successful, therefore, in 
fitting the child to the machine. We have 
been least successful, perhaps, in the twi- 
light zone between the high school and the 
college, as our junior colleges, to mention 
a single symptom, are now forcing us to 
acknowledge. 

While it is true that from the standpoint 
of the American high school in general, the 
fitting of students for college is quite an 
incidental task, it is assumed that the see- 
ondary schools represented in this group 
are primarily college preparatory schools. 

As we appreciate more and more that it 
is not so much in our stars as in ourselves 
that we fall short of professional success, 
the disposition to pass on the blame for 
unsatisfactory conditions from the college 
to the high school and from the high school 
to the elementary school, and from the ele- 
mentary school to the obsolescent home 0 
the nascent nursery school is less in evi: 
dence. The colleges in particular, living 4s 
they do behind transparent walls, are less 
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disposed than formerly to heave bricks in 
the direction of the high school. Much of 
the really remarkable vitality of many 
American colleges to-day is due to the suc- 
cess with which they have appropriated 
and adapted the philosophies, the methods 
of teaching and the spirit of the best high 
schools. 

When the colleges are driven, however, 
through questionnaires or other modern 
forms of academic torture such as Senator 
Borah and the W. C. T. U. are now apply- 
ing to potential presidents, to point out the 
failures of the high school they are definite 
and consistent in their diagnoses: 

Many high-school graduates do not know how to 
read or write. 

They do not know how to study. 

They do not know how to think. 

They are lacking in earnestness—in purposeful- 
ness. 

They must be driven to their tasks. 

The quality and content of scholastic effort does 
not improve. 

Incidentally, it is worthy of note that 
these same charges are made against the 
graduates of the colleges. It may serve to 
delimit our present problem somewhat to 
present the practical unanimity with which 
those who deal with both boys and girls 
certify to the apparent superiority of the 
girls, whether due to superior intelligence 
(or is it superior application to an assigned 
task?), a closer approach at a given age to 
mental maturity, less absorption in activi- 
ties, a greater willingness to study—on the 
whole the girls are conscientious conform- 
ists, which may be faint praise. 

The most aggravating symptom of all 
and the one most frequently cited is the 
inability of freshmen to read and under- 
stand and write the English language. 
The student under consideration is sup- 
posed to have reached the stage in his de- 
velopment in which most of his knowledge 
will be seeured through the printed word. 
He is supposed to have largely passed 
through the stage of securing knowledge 
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through imitation, and through verbal pre- 
cepts and admonition, but is not yet ready 
for independent, much less creative, think- 
ing. Perhaps on the ‘‘average’’ this is a 
correct diagnosis. But it assumes that po- 
tential creative development is not here 
manifest. 

Now it is certain that for many students 
a deadly fallacy is lurking in this supposi- 
tion. Why should all students postpone 
efforts to do some thinking on their own 
account until they are college juniors? 
May not the germ of independent thinking 
be discovered in the junior college period, 
or in the high school period? Why should 
all students be expected to keep step in the 
face of what we know of biological proc- 
esses elsewhere? High-school students sit- 
ting in the same class in the same seat are 
miles apart in everything of the spirit. 

There is an increasing number of high- 
school and college teachers who are dis- 
posed to throw students back more and 
more on their own resources and within 
reasonable bounds to give them the air, to 
attempt to assist students in the discovery 
of their own interests and capacities, even 
by the trial-and-error method, if necessary, 
as a preliminary step to a profounder in- 
terpretation of the significance in their 
lives, and in the life of their day and gen- 
eration, of these interests and capacities. 
This is the meaning of much that is going 
on in the effort to make adjustments in this 
twilight zone. 

It is the meaning of the ‘‘general lan- 
guage’’ course which is an elementary 
course in comparative philology in some of 
our high schools where efforts are made— 
and successful efforts, it is reported—to dis- 
cover the relation between human thought 
and human modes of expressing thought, 
courses in which language is made interest- 
ing and informing, courses in which stu- 
dents feel that they are treading on ground 
which their feet have not trodden before, 
and in which above all else they become 
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conscious of the beauty and simplicity of 
the English language. 

This is the meaning of those experiments 
now projected in which the dominant in- 
terest displayed during the high-school 
period, it may be in the field of activities, 
is carried over as part of the student’s ecur- 
riculum work, and is made an objective in 
student reading and study and thinking, as 
well as in student expression. 

It is the meaning of the presence in so 
many high schools, as well as colleges, of 
deans of girls and women, and other non- 
teaching instructors, to stimulate and guide 
intellectual as well as ethical and esthetic 
achievement. 

It is because of this that efforts have been 
made, not only in the college, but in the 
high school as well to discover what the 
students do outside of school, how their 
teachers and others rate their character 
traits, what is the record of their intellee- 
tual and moral performances, what they 
would like to do and be. Why should not 
the spiritual health of adolescents merit as 
much careful scrutiny as their physical 
health? 

To expedite these processes the colleges 
are now not only providing interdepart- 
mental courses for freshmen, courses in 
human institutions including the family, 
ete., but special courses in English, in mod- 
ern world history, in animal biology, in 
human geography—all attempting to tap 
the vastness of human knowledge at such 
points as will awaken an interest in the 
drama, in music, in the arts, in the 
sciences, in the history of mankind, and to 
guide the student in the enterprise of edu- 
cating himself. As a result of all these 
methods of teaching we are discovering 
students, both in the high school and the 
college, who show some dexterity not only 
in solving but in discovering and solving 
unexpected problems. This adjustment can 
not best be expressed in terms of courses. 
It must be expressed in terms of students 
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and teachers. After honors courses were 
generally introduced into our colleges, 
from which most of our common forms of 
courses and credits were cast out, the ques. 
tion arose as to whether the graduate 
schools would accept students measured by 
other and strange standards. To which the 
graduate schools replied, ‘‘Send them on 
and God bless you.”’ 

The preparatory schools must abandon 
the aspiration, if they still have it, to send 
all their students to college, unless, indeed, 
they have within themselves well-tested 
processes of selection. More and more it 
will be recognized that a function of the 
schools is to sift students for the colleges, 
just as a function of the colleges is to sift 
students for the graduate and professional 
schools. The ‘‘certified’’ high-school credit, 
or its moral equivalent, is destined to play 
a larger part than it has thus far done in 
academic prognosis. 

The schools and colleges which intelli- 
gently appeal to the spirit of adventure in 
American youth will enable them to pass 
from one stage of development to another 
with the least loss of time and motion. 
That this may be done, the high schoo! is 
evolving into two or more segments and the 
college into whatever number of segments 
is required to accomplish its task. In the 
rapid reorganization of our changing units 
of education we will not be surprised soon 
to see twenty smaller colleges more nearly 
self contained and self controlled and sel! 
propelled offering more intimate and 
humanizing opportunities to students, 
where now one stupendous college, like a 
modern factory, is assumed to turn out its 
product on a basis of quantity production. 
Let there be quantity production—we need 
it in our democracy, but let us strive for 
it on a quality basis. Nor let it ever be 
claimed that there is virtue in mere small- 
ness: opportunity must not be confounded 
with realization. 
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This is not a plea for intriguing jaded 
appetites with highly seasoned food, but for 
helping to establish such conditions of 
physical and mental health as to guarantee 
normal appetites for substantial food. 

There is no misconception that needs to 
be combatted more persistently than that 
college students are on the whole seeking 
the easy subjects. All the evidence is to 
the contrary. A study of the offerings of 
thousands of entering students in hundreds 
of colleges shows that in the traditional col- 
lege subjects—English, foreign languages, 
mathematies, sciences, social sciences, even 
philosophy, students offer not only more 
eredits than are required, by the colleges, 
but more credits than are officially recom- 
mended by the colleges. In such manner 
are the high-school advisers performing 
their helpful tasks. Further, it may be 
shown that the continuity of work in the 
high school in subjects which are likely to 
be continued in the college has great pre- 
dietive value for college achievement. A 
student who has done four consecutive 
years of high-school work in Latin or 
French, or mathematics, by that very fact 
has ordinarily demonstrated the possession 
of sufficient stamina to carry a well-regu- 
lated college load. For the maintenance of 
their continuity the private schools are 
certainly well conditioned. 

It is seareely necessary to say that the 
feat of adjustment has been accomplished 
by cooperative work on the part of schools 
and colleges represented in this group— 
accomplished with such success that in one 
college the rate of academic mortality has 
been but a fraction of one per cent. per 
annum for four suecessive years. In these 
eases what we may call the instruments of 
precision have not been applied clumsily. 

The objectives of the schools and the col- 
leges have been well defined and honestly 
pursued, 
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Students have been discovered who con- 
sidered it an opportunity to go to college— 
others have been sifted out. No one 
method of admission has been put to ex- 
clusive use. 

The program of study, and the method of 
administering it, has been made sufficiently 
plastic so that each student has had a sense 
of ownership in his own curriculum. The 
curriculum is being made to fit the student. 
In this process the miracle has been per- 
formed of transferring the motive of the 
curriculum from the minds of the faculty 
to the minds of the students. 

That we are in the midst of a really re- 
markable educational awakening is the 
conviction of many who know the present 
day school and college. This may become 
in a larger sense a spiritual awakening if 
it may be guided by the ‘‘finer instincts, 
the keener intuitions, the stronger emo- 
tional dynamic of women.’’ If you will, 
as a group you may do much to harmonize 
the form and the content of education and 
of life. It is not an easy task. No prob- 
lem of relativity ever is. It is, indeed, a 
difficult task. It is especially difficult if, 
as President Glass has said, ‘‘women are 
inclined to be personal in their points of 
view, clannish in their relationships, ab- 
sorbed in their personal activities.’’ If this 
be true, the law of inertia is working in the 
opposite direction from a wide-spread edu- 
cational awakening. All the more need is 
there for the spirit that maketh alive to 
overcome the letter that killeth, for the 
stressing of the relationships and values of 
school and college life, for the guarantee 
that the school and college shall be safe for 
the operation of interest in work, of trust 
in discipline, of freedom in thought, of 
cooperation in action, of boldness in experi- 
mentation—of the free play of the creative 
impulse. 

Rosert Lincoln KELiy 
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NEW CAMPUSES FOR OLD! 


Ir college and university presidents and 
chancellors of fifty years ago could visit 
their campus what mighty, almost magic, 
changes they would find in the old familiar 
grounds of their school. Students swarm 
in thousands where before there were but 
scores and hundreds. New curricula have 
been added to the old familiar classical 
subjects. Stately, modern, fire-proof 
buildings of concrete, stone, brick and steel 
have spread over acres and often have 
almost crowded out the ancient red brick 
buildings so hallowed by tradition, yet so 
out of place in the present equipment of 
the school. 

But what of the next five decades in 
those same schools? Will there be the 
same degree of change? Will present 
buildings become obsolete? Will structures 
which to-day seem in the best of relation- 
ship to other buildings on the campus be 
in the way of future progress and neces- 
sary expansion or will they be part of the 
unified ultimate campus and continue to be 
as useful in every sense fifty years from 
now as they are the first year built? 

This new campus of the school of to- 
morrow, its buildings, its open spaces, its 
drives, its walks, tree groups, shrub borders 
are really so much plastic material in the 
hands of those who are executive-adminis- 
trative heads. It is safe to say that within 
this year three fourths of the campuses of 
the country will have some major change 
made on them that will have a direct rela- 
tion to the future efficiency and beauty of 
the school grounds. 

New class-rooms, laboratories, shops, play 
fields, will be needed. Appropriations will 
be made for them. They must be placed 
on the campus somewhere! Unless there is 
a matured, general campus plan on which 
the institution is going forward in its 
physical development, a plan in which 
every section of the scheme is well fixed, 
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yet flexible as needs change, then there js 
a right good chance that those improve. 
ments may be located on the basis of eur. 
rent opinions, not confirmed by fact or in 
harmony with a comprehensive study. If 
these needed improvements are mislocated, 
future executives may have the thankless 
task of wrecking this work of some prede- 
cessor. Few executives there are that can 
look back with thankfulness to those who 
have preceded them and say that there is 
nothing that has to be undone becanse 
everything which has been done has fitted 
in with the dominant, preconceived general 
scheme. 

Campus planning is definitely a field of 
landseape architecture and attempts to lay 
down a broad general physical program of 
expansion. Locations for future buildings 
are blocked out. Drives to serve them are 
established in the plan. Consideration is 
given to coordinating the purely mechani- 
eal features such as heating and power 
with the other features of the plan. True 
beauty is an intrinsic part of the basic 
planning and can not be laid on as furbe- 
lows, frills, rouge, powder or paint. 
Esthetie qualities are rooted in the relation- 
ship of building to building, building to 
open space, open space to open space and 
not in ornamentation. These relationships 
between the big elements of the plan are 
determined in the functional planning of 
the campus, which is the very foundation 
of a good campus plan. 

In making such a plan, if it is to be 
sound, if it is to stand that critical test of 
fifty years of progress and still be serving 
at the end of that time as effectively as 
when first developed, all angles must be 
considered. There is the administrative 
viewpoint to be welded into the plan, the 
best thoughts of the executive must be in- 
corporated, there must be sound policy 
blocked out and followed, there must be 
sound financing, for no plan, no matter 
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how good on paper, can be of use until it 
is an actuality, and finally there must be 
the sympathetic, experienced designing of 
trained landseape architects familiar with 
the problems of institutions to combine all 
these factors together into a workable, de- 
fendable plan. 

Architecture and the architect are impor- 
tant coordinate forees in campus planning. 
Engineering also must be called in to give 
of its best to assure the plan being sound 
and workable. But the landscape designer, 
the man who really knows design as applied 
to the ground areas, is the coordinator, 
working with the institution as a whole, 
weaving and moulding the unit into a well- 
balanced entity that will grow along the 
lines he lays down as the years progress, 
as needs arise, as funds are available. 

With such a plan in hand there is no 
guess work. No hundred thousand dollar 
buildings get in a location where the future 
executive will look at them some day and 
sigh, wishing that he might pick the build- 
ing up bodily and place it at some other 
point on the campus. Even roads and 
athletic fields, construction features of low 
cost, can be built without any likelihood of 
the investment in them being junked within 
a few years to make way for some unfor- 
seen need which may arise. 

Institutional grounds are changing 
under the very eyes of executives. In a 
few decades they are almost rebuilt. Be- 
cause the change is not revolutionary, and 
the day-to-day eares of administration are 
heavy, men in whose hands the future 
campus rests often do not realize that this 
change is going on. 

Several times Dr. George Thomas, presi- 
dent of the University of Utah, when dis- 
cussing the comprehensive plan for the 
future magnificent school that will come to 
overlook the valley of the great Salt Lake, 
has said: ‘‘That or this improvement will 
hot come to-morrow; nor perhaps next 
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year; nor may be in ten years. But in 
fifty years it will be a fact. After all, fifty 
years is a long time in the life of a man; 
but it is a short time in the life of a uni- 
versity.’’ 

So the new campus is coming at every 
school. Ten years will see it well along in 
its first stages of development. Fifty 
years will see it near completion, Whether 
that campus will be efficient, beautiful, 
freighted with legend and tradition, a place 
where memories dwell and old hallowed 
structures are still serving, or whether it 
will be an entirely new campus in which 
the old has entirely passed, junked to make 
way for sprawling new buildings that 
throw their halls and corridors over old 
familiar landmarks with intolerant gesture, 
will be largely determined by the existence 
of a well-designed campus plan. 

A school, like any other community, can 
either be progressive, going forward, or 
can be decadent, slipping backward. For 
the former, the campus plan is a necessity, 
pointing the way toward the well-coordi- 
nated school of the future, where every 
appropriation spent is functioning as well 
five decades hence as now. It can be a 
chart and compass for such a school; a 
visualization of the inevitable future. For 
the school which is slipping or standing 
still, it will often set up new objectives, 
crystallize half-formed ideas and _ ideals, 
lay down a plan of action, and by so doing 
bring new life to the institution and pre- 
serve for the community the treasure of 
human service that may be latent in it. 

A well-thought-out campus plan is not a 
panacea; a cure-all mustard plaster. But 
it has its purpose. It is the embodiment 
of the best technical and executive thought, 
matured, coordinated, incorporated in an 
understandable program for advancement. 
It is the key to the new campus, the plan 
of action which will make the new campus 
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a reality ; the agency which insures it being 
a place of efficient human service. 
ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 
McCrary, CULLEY AND CARHART, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
DENVER, COLORADO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


CONSIDERABLE assistance for the education of 
workers on the land is offered by the English 
Ministry of Agriculture in the form of scholar- 
ships for the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workmen and others. A report in The Christian 
Science Monitor states that the scholarships are 
of two grades, namely, junior scholarships, 
which are for courses not exceeding one year 
at farm institutes, and senior scholarships, 
which may be for diploma courses (two years) 
or for degree course (three or four years) in 
agriculture at agricultural colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The purpose of a junior scholarship is to im- 
prove the technical education of young agricul- 
tural workers, to develop their intelligence and 
to widen their outlook so that in later life they 
may qualify for posts such as foremen, head 
stockmen, head dairymaids, managers of nur- 
sery gardens, poultry farms and so on. 

The main object of the diploma courses is to 
equip scholars for positions of responsibility in 
farm work, so that in due course they may aim 
at some of the better paid practical posts, e.g., 
farm managers, bailiffs, managers of dairies and 
cheese factories. In the case of women students, 
two-year courses in dairying and poultry keep- 
ing may lead to teaching posts such as assistant 
county instructresses. 

But the principal avenue for advancement 
lies not in teaching but in the practical side of 
farming, and the holders of senior awards cover- 
ing diploma courses usually return to ordinary 
farm work when their studies cease. They gen- 
erally find that they are able to use to their ad- 
vantage the education provided by the scholar- 
ships. 

The ministry warns applicants that the num- 
ber of such posts as lectureships in agricultural 
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colleges, research and advisory posts, is limited, 
and university degrees are necessary for such 
work. Scholarship applicants, therefore, should 
as a rule have definitely in view a career in the 
practical side of agriculture. 

In probably no other industry does the skill 
of the workman count for so much, and by en- 
abling young workers to develop their talents 
and to learn something of farming science these 
scholarships provide a real chance for those 
who are prepared to work hard, both at college 
and subsequently upon the land. That there 
are prizes within the industry to be won is 
shown by the results of training in the eases 
of students who have already completed their 
scholarships. 

Examples are cited by the ministry of men 
and women who have made good. For ex- 
ample, an agricultural laborer, after a four 
years’ senior scholarship, is now a lecturer at a 
farm institute. A milk recorder after a two- 
year course now holds the position of a farm 
manager. A woman who assisted her parents 
in a small holding is now manageress of a 
poultry farm. Similar posts are within the 
reach of others provided they go back to the 
industry when their studies are completed and 
work their way up to higher positions. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CHAIR OF 
ITALIAN CULTURE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Aw offer of 875 shares of capital stock of the 
Bank of Italy, valued at approximately $250,- 
000 at current quotations, for the establishment 
of a chair of Italian culture and perhaps 4 
traveling fellowship, was formally accepted by 
the University of California on Charter Day 
President Campbell said of the gift: 


It has been accepted with expressions of pro- 
found gratitude by the regents of the university. 
It is planned that the president and regents shal! 
call to this chair, for appropriate periods of res 
dence to lecture in illustration and interpretation of 
Italian culture, the ablest and most eminent citizens 
of Italy whose services may be secured, and wh0 
shall seem best qualified by reason of their attain: 
ments and scholarship to occupy the chair. But it 
is understood that, now and then, the university 
may select an occupant for the chair without rf 
gard to citizenship or race, and only with reference 
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to his ability, eminence or scholarship, if it should 
prove not practicable to call an Italian citizen. 
Each holder of the chair will serve also, for a short 
time, in the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

It is further provided that should the income 
from the endowment exceed the needs of the chair 
of Italian culture, the excess shall be utilized to 
support fellowships, to be named ‘‘The Italian- 
American Fellowships,’’ for the benefit of Uni- 
versity of California students who may desire to 
study in Italian universities, and likewise for the 
benefit of former students in Italian universities 
who may desire to study in the University of 
California. 

The idea of a chair of Italian culture at the 
university first occurred many years ago to Arch- 
bishop Edward Hanna, of San Francisco, who spoke 
of it to President Wheeler, then head of the uni- 
versity, who became quite enthusiastic about it. 
Unfortunately, the war intervened and the idea was 
for the time being abandoned. 

During Dr. David P. Barrows’s presidency of the 
university, members of the French Department fac- 
ulty, notably Mrs. M. T. Piccirillo, and the Italian 
consul-general in San Francisco, and many Ameri- 
can citizens of Italian ancestry, especially Messrs. 
Armando Pedrini, James A. Bacigalupi and Marco 
J. Fontana, took up the burden of raising funds. 
Later such men as Lorenzo Seatena, Gastone Ber- 
tini, Umberto Olivieri and Ottorino Ronchi joined 
the group. 


It is explained that, although the list of 
donors contains 542 names, thirty of these rep- 
resent organizations with large numbers of in- 
dividual contributors, and the total number of 
donors is probably between two and three thou- 
sand, chiefly from San Francisco, many from 
Los Angeles and others seattered through the 
state, in Humboldt County, San Diego, Imperial 
Valley, Vacaville, Bakersfield, Stockton, San 
Jose, Fresno, Ventura, Napa, Sacramento, 
Eureka, Salinas, Santa Rosa, Pasadena, Long 
Beach, Dunsmuir, ete. 


NEW PROFESSORSHIPS AT PHILLIPS 
ACADEMY, ANDOVER 


Ar the regular spring meeting of the board 
of trustees of Phillips Academy, at Andover, 
announcement was made of the establishment of 
three new teaching foundations of $160,000 
each. By vote of the trustees these foundations, 
each paying an annual salary of $8,000, were 
assigned to Archibald Freeman, history; Arthur 
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Willis Leonard, English, and Claude Moore 
Fuess, English, all three members of the pres- 
ent teaching staff. 

These three appointments increase the num- 
ber of teachers at Phillips Academy on such 
foundations to five, two previous appointees 
being Charles Henry Forbes, Latin, and Allen 
Rogers Benner, Greek. It is the expectation of 
the trustees that five additional foundations of 
a similar character will be completed by the 
time of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration on May 18 and 19. In connec- 
tion with these foundations the trustees of the 
academy have made the following official state- 
ment: 


Recent generous gifts to the trustees of Phillips 
Academy have made possible the establishment of 
a number of additional foundations for teaching 
positions in the school on which large salaries (the 
maximum being $8,000) will be paid. (It is hoped 
that ten such foundations will shortly be created.) 

The purpose of these endowments is to add dis- 
tinctive strength to the teaching force of the 
academy. The salaries which can be paid from 
them will be larger than those now paid to teachers 
in schools or colleges in this country, except in the 
ease of the relatively few highest-paid men in a 
very small number of institutions. In establishing 
these foundations the donors have desired not only 
to promote the interests of Phillips Academy, but 
also to encourage the establishment of similar 
salaries in schools throughout the country whereby 
the profession of the teacher may be improved and 
strengthened. 

In administering this trust the trustees feel that 
the purpose of the donors requires them to seek in 
the whole country the best men that can be ob- 
tained for these foundations. In some cases the 
positions on the new foundations will be held by 
present members of the academy staff; but for 
every position the trustees’ aim must be to secure 
the best available man in the field. The qualifica- 
tions will be scholarship, high character, skill in 
teaching, and the spirit which deems it a privilege 
to give the teacher’s life to his boys both within 
and without the classroom. This statement is 
made by authority of the trustees. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


FurTHER development of vocational agricul- 
tural education in the United States and its ter- 
ritories, by means of graduated appropriations, 
beginning at $500,000 for the fiseal year 1929, 
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and increasing by $500,000 every year after- 
ward the sum appropriated for each preceding 
year, for a period of eleven years, is provided 
in a bill passed by the Senate on April 9. 

After the completion of the twelfth year, 
under the bill, a permanent annual appropria- 
tion of $6,000,000 would be made. Of the sums 
appropriated, one half would be allotted to the 
states in the proportion that their farm popula- 
tion bears to the total farm population of the 
United States, according to the census last pre- 
ceding the end of the fiscal year in which any 
such allotments may be made, and shall be used 
for the salaries of teachers, supervisors and di- 
rectors of agricultural subjects in such states. 
The remaining half of such sums, under the bill, 
shall be allotted to the states in the proportion 
that their rural population bears to the total 
rural population of the United States. 

The bill also appropriates, for the purpose of 
earrying out the provisions contained in the 
act, $100,000 annually for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. This appropriation 
is authorized under an act approved in 1917. 

The bill was introduced by Senator George 
(Dem.), Georgia, and was passed by the Senate 
without a record vote. An amendment offered 
by Senator Bingham (Rep.), Connecticut, pro- 
viding that territorial and insular possessions of 
the United States be included within the scope 
of the measure, was accepted by Senator George 
and agreed to by the Senate. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND AND 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

AN annual appropriation of $50,000 as “a 
fair contribution to the University of Mary- 
land” to finance its instruction of students from 
the District of Columbia, as reported in the 
United States Daily, was urged before the 
House Committee on Education by a delegation 
from that institution on April 9. The witnesses 
were Dr. R. A. Pearson, president of the uni- 
versity; Dr. H. J. Patterson, dean of its college 
of agriculture and director of its agricultural 
experiment station, and H. C. Byrd, assistant 
to President Pearson. The committee agreed to 
visit and inspect the institution and to eal! on 
the superintendent of education at Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Ballou, for his opinion of the pro- 
posal. 
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Dr. Pearson said that the university is the 
only nearby available place for agricultural 
education for the people of the District of 
Columbia. The bill (H. R: 12140) advocated 
reads as follows: 


That in order to make a fair contribution to the 
University of Maryland on account of the large 
attendance of students from the District of Colum. 
bia at such university, the State of Maryland shal] 
be entitled to receive, subject to the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘‘ An Act to apply a portion of the 
proceeds of the public lands to the more complete 
endowment and support of the colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts estab- 
lished under the provisions of an Act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1862,’’ approved August 30, 1890, 
as amended, the sum of $50,000 each year, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, in 
addition to the amount it now receives under the 
provision of such Act of August 30, 1890, as 
amended. For such purpose, there is authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiseal year ending June 3), 
1929, and for each fiscal year thereafter, the sum 
of $50,000. 


Dr. Pearson said that if the Congress ap- 
propriates the $50,000 it is the purpose to allot 
$10,000 of this amount to the state colored agri 
cultural school at Princess Anne, Maryland. 
He stated that this is the first appeal that the 
university has made to the Congress for aid on 
account of its expense of instruction of the stu- 
dents from the national capital, except that two 
months ago a similar appeal was made to 4 
House appropriation subcommittee. He said 
every member of that subcommittee was favor- 
able to the proposal, but explained that the sub- 
committee is without power to act without legis- 
lation authorizing the appropriation. He stated 
that the issue of payment for District of Co- 
lumbia students at the university is a separate 
matter from the question of pay for Maryland 
students educated at the publie schools of Wash- 
ington. He explained that if the Maryland 
students are children of Federal Government 
employees, the District of Columbia government 
does not charge for the expense of students 
from Maryland. 

Dr. Patterson said that the District of Co- 
lumbia has no other opportunity for education 
of college grade in agriculture and home eo 
nomies and that if the District of Columbia 
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students want this education they ought to have 
it provided for them. He said the situation as 
to the Distriet student proportion of the uni- 
yersity’s enrolment is getting more acute ail the 
time. 

H. C. Byrd, assistant to President Pearson, 
said that there are only two things possible to 
meet the situation; Congressional aid as pro- 
posed, or dropping Washington students who 
are getting this help from the university. Mr. 
Byrd added that the precise attendance at this 
time is 1,164 students, of whom about one third 
are from the District of Columbia. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY IN NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
Ture sum of $36,000 has been made available 
to the department of educational sociology of 
the school of education of New York University 
for a three-year study of the effect of a boys’ 
club program upon a local community and its 

boy problems in New York City. 

The director of the study will be Frederick 
M. Thrasher, Ph.D., author of “The Gang: A 
Study of 1,313 Gangs in Chieago,” and assistant 
professor of educational sociology in the New 
York University School of Education. An ad- 
visory council will be composed of experts in 
this field of research. 

The investigation will be unique in that it will 
attempt a complete community case-study, in 
which all faetors will be considered in their in- 
terrelationships, normal as well as pathological. 
A recently established boys’ club (with a total 
capacity of 9,000 boys) will be used as a labora- 
tory for the study and the problems of the com- 
munity will be investigated before the develop- 
ment of the club and during the first three years 
of its program. 

Eight fellowships of the value of one thou- 
sand dollars each (payable in monthly install- 
ments) and eight scholarships will be available 
each year for the three-year period to senior 
and graduate students interested in participat- 
ing in this study and in receiving degrees in the 
field of educational sociology. Appointments 
will be made for one year only, with the antici- 
pation of renewing appointments to successful 
candidates who show ability in this type of re- 
search. Appointments will be made on the basis 
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of applicants’ record in academic work or re- 
search and recommendations presented from 
competent sources. 

Application blanks or further information 
can be obtained from Professor Frederick M. 
Thrasher, Director of the Boys’ Club Study, 
Department of Educational Sociology, New 
York University School of Education, 100 
Washington Square East, New York City. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR NEW YORK 
CITY 

THE New York City Board of Estimate, sit- 
ting as the committee of the whole, approved 
on April 16 a school construction program 
which is expected to reduce to a comparatively 
low figure, if not eradicate, part-time attendance 
in the publie schools by the end of next year. 
The board set aside $41,445,000 in corporate 
stock to meet the program. Of this sum, $32,- 
845,000 is for the 1928 program and $8,600,000 
for schools planned in 1927 but not started. 
The 1928 program calls for twenty-eight new 
elementary schools—two in Manhattan, six in 
the Bronx, eight in Brooklyn, nine in Queens 
and three in Richmond. 

The new high schools provided are: Textile 
High School, Nineteenth Street between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues, Manhattan, at an estimated 
cost of $2,500,000. The new Evander Childs 
High School, to take the place of the present 
Evander Childs School, Gun Hill Road and 
Barnes Avenue, which is to be converted into a 
school exclusively for girls; cost of new strue- 
ture estimated at $2,533,000. The new John 
Adams High School, Rockaway Boulevard, 
Woodhaven, Queens, at an estimated cost of 
$2,500,000. The new Seward Park High School, 
lower east side, Manhattan, at an estimated cost 
of $2,225,000. The new Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn, at 
an estimated cost of $2,300,000. The new Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Coney Island, Brook- 
lyn, at an estimated cost of $2,450,000. The 
new continuation school for Queens Borough, at 
an estimated cost of $730,000. 

The 1928 program also allots $500,000 for ad- 
ditions to the Newtown High School, Chicago 
Avenue, Elmhurst, and provides for an addition 
to the Franklin K. Lane High School, at Covert 
and Evergreen Streets, Brooklyn. 
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According to figures as of November 30, 1927, 
there were then in the city’s publie schools 126,- 
000 part-time and special schedule pupils, of 
whom 46,000 were enrolled in the high schools 
and the remaining 80,000 in the elementary day 
and junior high schools. The estimated normal 
growth of the school population for 1928 and 
1929 is about 50,000. The building program is 
intended to overcome part time by the end of 
1929, when all of the schools are expected to be 
completed. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

PuHysicaL education and citizenship will be 
the keynote of the meeting of the Department 
of School Health and Physical Education of the 
National Education Association at the Minne- 
apolis convention which will be held from July 
1 to 6, according to the program prepared by 
James E, Rogers, director of the National 
Physical Education Service, New York City, 
and president of the department. 

The opening session of the department will be 
Tuesday afternoon, July 3, and the first address 
will be given by Mr. Rogers. The program will 
also include the following addresses: “A School 
Physical Education and Health Program in a 
Minnesota Community,” Ferdinand J. Lipovetz, 
director of physical education and health, 
Crookston, Minnesota; “The Administration of 
the Boys’ Athletic Program in the Physical 
Education Department of Detroit Schools,” L. 
M. Post, director of health education, Detroit, 
Michigan; “Health Trends in Secondary 
Schools,” Ethel Perrin, American Child Health 
Association, New York City; “The Place of the 
Nurse in a School Health Program,” Cora T. 
Helgerson, supervisor of school nurses, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and Florence Alden, director 
of physical education for women, University of 
Oregon, and secretary of the department, will 
give a summary of the meeting. 

On Thursday afternoon, July 5, Margaret 
Bell, director of physical education for women 
in the University of Michigan and vice-presi- 
dent of the department, will preside and will 
give the opening address, “Needs in the Train- 
ing of Physical Education and Health Leaders.” 


Others who will take part in the program and 
the subjects they will diseuss are: “Principles 
in Health Education Training,” Mabel C. Bragg, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Newton, 
Massachusetts; “Education through Physical 
Education,” J. B. Nash, New York University ; 
Edgar W. Everts, state director of physical edu. 
eation of Minnesota and chairman of the com. 
mittee charged with the responsibility of finding 
the best executive technique for bringing to the 
children in the classroom adequate physica! edy- 
cation, will give a report and this will be thrown 
open for discussion. Professor L. Keeler, of 
the University of Minnesota, will summarize the 
meeting. The annual business meeting will con- 
clude the session. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE will speak at the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
Phillips Andover Academy on May 18. The 
program will extend over two days. Among 
other speakers are Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president of Harvard University; Dr. James RK. 
Angell, president of Yale University; Dr. John 
G. Hibben, president of Princeton University; 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Arthur S. Pease, presi- 
dent of Amherst College; Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, president of Cornell University, and Dr. 
Samuel W. Stratton, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


SPEAKERS at a dinner on April 10 in New 
York City given by the New York Alumni As- 
sociation in honor of Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, 
the retiring president of the Johns Hopkins 
University, included, besides Dr. Goodnow, Pro- 
fessor Michael I. Pupin, professor of electro- 
mechanics at Columbia University; George A. 
Plimpton, a trustee of Amherst College; Dr. 
Clyde Fuerst, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, and Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of The Review of Reviews. Dr. 
John H. Finley, of the New York Times, pres 
dent of the associafion, presided at the meeting. 


Dr. CLARENCE E. Partcu has been appointed 
dean of the school of education of Rutgers U- 
versity. He was made acting dean last fall, 
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succeeding Dr. Charles H. Elliott, now state 
commissioner of education. Dr. Partch has also 
been advanced in rank from assistant professor 
to full professor of education. 


Dr. Homer E. Cooper has been appointed 
acting president of the Eastern Kentucky State 
Normal School and Teachers College at Rich- 
mond, Ky. As has been reported in ScHOOL 
anp Sociery, the president of the college, Dr. 
T. J. Coates, died on March 17. 


Presiwent A, LAwRENCE LOWELL, of Har- 
vard University, has accepted appointment ten- 
dered by Mayor Nichols to serve on the commit- 
tee of seven, authorized by the Boston School 
Committee at its meeting on April 9, which will 
conduct a survey of the Boston public schools. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, was installed in the highest degree of the 
National Order of the Sons of Italy on April 
14, in recognition of his services to Italian- 
Americans. The ceremony took place at Doro- 
thea’s House, named in memory of Dr, Van 
Dyke’s daughter, the late Mrs. Dorothea Van 
Dyke MeLane, of New York City, which is used 
as a community center for Princeton’s Italian 


colony. 


Dr. WittiaM D, Harkins, professor of chem- 
istry in the University of Chicago, has been 
awarded the Willard Gibbs gold medal for 1928. 


Dr. Dovetas A. THOM, instructor in psy- 
chiatry at the Harvard Medical School and di- 
rector of the division of mental hygiene, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Diseases, has re- 
ceived the medal offered annually by Children, 
the Magazine for Parents, for the best book of 
the year written for parents. Dr. Thom’s book 
is entitled “Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child.” The medal was presented at a luncheon 
given at the City Club, New York City, on 
April 4. 


Dr. Rosert P. Bake, assistant professor of 
history and tutor in the division of history, 
government and economies at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director of the univer- 
sity library, to sueceed Archibald Cary Coolidge. 


Joun H. Eisennaver, ecoprincipal of the 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Senior High School 
since 1927 and principal of the Reading Boys’ 
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High School from 1923-1927, has aecepted the 
position of associate professor of education at 
Bucknell University and director of the Summer 
School and Extension Work. He will begin his 
new work in June. 


James C. Boupreav, director of art instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed director of the 
school of fine and applied arts at the Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., to sueceed Walter Scott 
Perry, who has completed forty-one years of 
continuous service. 


Dr. C. E. Ferree has been appointed resident 
lecturer at the Wilmer Institute of the Johns 
Hopkins Medica] School and director of the re- 
search laboratory in physiological opties. Dr. 
Ferree has been a member of the faculty of 
Bryn Mawr College for twenty years. 


Cart F. Taruscu, Litt.B. (Princeton), who 
has been since 1923 associate professor of phi- 
losophy at the State University of Iowa, has 
been appointed assistant professor of business 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


At Clark University promotions have been 
made as follows: Dr. Clarence F. Jones has 
been promoted from associate professor to full 
professor of economic geography; Dr. W. 
Elmer Ekblaw, from associate professor to full 
professor of agricultural geography; Dr. John 
P. Nafe, from associate to full professor of ex- 
perimental psychology; Dr. James F. Hedges, 
from associate to full professor of American 
history, and Dr. James A. Maxwell, from as- 
sistant to associate professor of economics. The 
trustees have especially requested Dr. Louis N. 
Wilson to remain as librarian and curator of 
the art collection. Dr. Wilson is now the only 
member of the faculty of Clark University who 
was originally brought there by the late G. 
Stanley Hall. 


AmonG the appointments at Oberlin College 
for next year are Dr. Herbert W. Briggs, of 
the Foreign Policy Association, who takes the 
place of Dr. Karl F. Geiser during his sabbati- 
eal year; Dr. Hope Hibbard, now a fellow of 
the International Education Board in Paris, 
who becomes assistant professor of zoology; Dr. 
Leslie W. Jones, of the University of California, 
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who will be associate professor of classies; Dr. 
Carrol B. Malone, for sixteen years professor of 
history at Tsing Hua College, Peking, who will 
take the place for one year of Professor Fred- 
rick B. Arts, of the department of history on 
fellowship in Paris. 


THE following members of the faculty of 
Hartford, Connecticut, Seminary, will retire at 
the end of the academic year: Melancthon W. 
Jacobus, dean of the seminary; Professor 
Arthur L. Gillett, head of the department of 
philosophy of religion, and Professor Charles 
S. Lane, professor of church history in the 
school of religious education. 


Dr. Ipa J. Evererr, head of the English de- 
partment at Wheaton College (Mass.) will re- 
sign at the end of this college year. Dr. 
Everett will remain at the college as adviser in 
administrative matters. 


Wituiam G. VINAL, director of the depart- 
ment of nature education in the Cleveland 
School of Education, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Nature-Guide School, which wiil 
be carried on next summer under the auspices 
of the Senior Teachers College of Western Re- 
serve University and the Cleveland School of 
Education. 


CLARENCE E, TOo.e, superintendent of schools 
at Lehighton, Pennsylvania, has been recently 
chosen superintendent of schools at Pottsville 
at a salary of $6,000 per year. He succeeds 
G. Harold Weiss, who has become head of the 
schools of Chester. 


WarREN P. Norton, supervising principal of 
the Sharpsville schools, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Meadville schools. Mr. Norton 
took up his work at Meadville on April 1. 


Dr. WiLL1aM McAnprew filed on April 12 a 
libel suit for $250,000 against Mayor Thompson, 
of Chicago, charging libels in a letter sent out 
to members of the American Legion. 


Orricers of the Ontario Education Associa- 
tion held last week at Toronto were elected as 
follows: Robert A. Gray, principal of Oakwood 
Collegiate School, Toronto, president, with W. 
I. Chisholm, assistant to the chief inspector, 
vice-president, and A. E. Bryson and M. Speirs, 
both of Toronto, reelected secretary and trea- 
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surer, respectively. Department officers were 
chosen as follows: President, G. R. MeWhirter, 
vice-president, H. W. Snell; directors, Judge J, 
H. Seott, J. C. Elliott, G. Farmer, Dr, E, 4, 
Wickwire. 


H. R. Raikes, recently elected principal of 
the Witwatersrand University at Johannesburg, 
has taken up his work there. 


Miss Juuia T. Fiynn has been appointed 
assistant chief inspecter of secondary schools in 
Victoria, Australia, at a salary of £650 a year. 


Mrs. T. TipswE. has been elected president 
of the Women Teachers Association of England, 


A. Fevuiiuerat, professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Rennes, France, will 
be a member of the coming University of Cali- 
fornia Summer Session at Berkeley, from July 
2 to August 11. 


Rowand Marcet, director of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France, is visiting the United 
States. He will study libraries in New York 
and other cities in furtherance of his effort to 
apply modern practices to the expansion and 
usefulness of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Oscar T. Corson, formerly Ohio state director 
of education, died suddenly on April 14, while 
addressing the Ohio Educational Conference in 
the chapel of Ohio State University. He had 
been speaking for five minutes when stricken. 
Dr. Corson was seventy-two years of age. 


THE State Council of Education of Pennsy!- 
vania, at the request of the trustees of the fund, 
has accepted responsibility for the annual award 
for scholarships from the Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer Fund, which now amounts to $14,000. The 
fund, a memorial to the late Dr. Schaeffer, who 
for twenty-seven years headed the Departmen! 
of Public Instruction, represents the tribute of 
friends who elected to perpetuate his memory 
in this fitting manner. The fund regulations 
provide that one scholarship of $600 shall be 
awarded annually to a teacher who is the holder 
of a baccalaureate degree from any college oT 
university accredited by the State Council of 
Edueation. It is intended to increase the num- 
ber of scholarships as the principal grows and 
the income increases. 


AP 
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Horace D. Tart, brother of Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, who for thirty-eight 
vears has been head master of the Taft School 
i Watertown, Conn., was the guest of honor 
on April 20 at a dinner given at the Hotel 
Roosevelt by the board of trustees of Taft 
School. The dinner also marked the opening 
of the drive for the New York quota of the 
Taft School’s $2,000,000 campaign, to which 
Mr. Edward S. Harkness recently contributed 


$500,000. It is planned to provide for a new 
schoo! building, an auditorium, an infirmary and 
a service building and an $850,000 endowment, 
which will permit inerease of the school faculty, 


establish a pension fund for the masters and 
create a permanent scholarship fund for needy 
boys. 

Dr. WaLpeMarR Karemprrert, of New York, 
editorial and scientifie writer, will be the di- 
rector of the Rosenwald Industrial Museum, 
which is to occupy the reconstructed Fine Arts 
Building of World’s Fair in Chicago. With 
$5,000,000 to spend on the rebuilding of the 
classic Greek structure in stone and marble, the 
South Park Commission will advertise for bids 
at once. It is estimated that it will take about 
a year and a half to reconstruct the building. 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, who conceived the plan 
for this museum, has guaranteed at least $3,- 
00,000 to house the exhibits and start the work. 


A LUNCHEON in the interest of the Bryn 
Mawr and Barnard summer schools for women 
workers in industry was given in New York 
City on April 12. Marion E. Park, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, presided. Dean Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, and Dr. 
John J. Coss, of Columbia University, were the 
principal speakers. Miss Beatrice Owen, a gar- 
ment worker, one of the students at the Bryn 
Mawr summer school, also spoke. 


THe national convention of the American 
Physical Edueation Association will be held 
from May 23 to 26 at Baltimore, Maryland. 
The general theme of the convention will be 
“The Correlation of General and Physical Edu- 


cation,” 


. Tue Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Edueation will hold its annual meeting at 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
in June. 





Tue twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee will be held at 
Memphis, Tennessee, on May 4. 


THE next annual meeting of the Southern So- 
ciety for Philosophy and Psychology will be 
held at the University of Missouri, at Columbia, 
during the Easter vacation in 1929. Dr. Max 
F. Meyer, professor of psychology, will be in 
charge of the local arrangements. 


THE twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Home Economies Association will be 
held in Des Moines, lowa, from June 25 to 29, 
with the Fort Des Moines Hotel as headquar- 
ters. The first session will be devoted to a brief 
survey of the year’s progress in the various 
lines of home economics. The address of the 
president, Miss Lita Bane, of the University of 
Wisconsin, will be delivered on Tuesday evening, 
June 25. At the public meeting on Wednesday 
evening, June 26, Judge Florence E. Allen, of 
Columbus, Ohio, will speak on “Significant Fac- 
tors in Home Life as Revealed through the 
Courts.” Each of the ten sections of the asso- 
ciation will hold two or three special meetings. 
On Monday, June 25, preceding the opening of 
the American Home Economics Association 
meetings, two conferences will be held at Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, one called by 
the United States Commission of Education for 
supervisors and teachers of home economics and 
the other for extension workers in home eco- 
nomics. 


THE Manitoba Educational Association held 
its twenty-third annual convention in the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, starting on April 
10. The list of speakers was headed by Arthur 
Rowntree, former headmaster of Bootham 
School, England, who is touring Canada under 
the auspices of the National Council of Educa- 
tion. Dr. C. A. Prosser, of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, of Minneapolis, was another guest 
speaker. Others who addressed the convention 
included R, A. Hoey, minister of education for 
Manitoba; Dr. Robert Fletcher, the deputy min- 
ister, and W. D. Bayley, in charge of corre- 
spondence instruction for Manitoba. 


Tue four thousandth school to be ereeted in 
the southern states by the Rosenwald Fund was 
dedicated at Method, North Carolina, three 
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miles west of Raleigh, on April 4. Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, who has made this building program 
possible, attended the exercises. Following the 
exercises on the same day a conference was held 
at Shaw University, in Raleigh, on Negro edu- 
cation, health and welfare. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS amounting to $300,000 have 
been received for the endowment fund of $1,- 
000,000 for historical research of the American 
Historical Association. 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, and 
Missouri Wesleyan College, Cameron, Missouri, 
have been merged on a plan which transfers the 
upper two years to collegiate work from the 
Missouri institution to Baker, effective next 
September. 


DarTMouTH COLLEGE will receive approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 from the estate of the late 
Edwin Webster Sanborn, who was graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1878. The will provides 
that a sum not to exceed $400,000 shall be ex- 
pended for the construction and furnishing of 
an English house. The purpose is to reproduce 
in the modern college the spirit and atmosphere 
of social intimacy between faculty and student 
which prevailed in the Sanborn Home when 
Mr. Sanborn’s father was professor of English 
literature and belles lettres. The remainder of 
the bequest, amounting to more than $1,000,000, 
is to be used to create an endowment fund, the 
annual income to be expended on the purchase 
of books for the college library. This is given 
to establish a specifically designated collection 
in the college commemorative of Professor San- 
born’s services as librarian and his life-long in- 
terest in the literary life of the college. 





DISCUSSION 


THE MORAL SUPERIORITY OF THE 
COLLEGE 

Most of the discussions about the college as- 
sume that it is a place for the training of the 
mind. I do not quarrel with this assumption; 
but, unless I am mistaken, the old graduates 
look back upon it as something better than the 
world. To them, it is something that creates 
a fire in the heart. As a college song has it, 
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The altar fires our fathers lit 
Shall still more brightly glow. 


We respect those who trained our minds, but 
we love those who made college a life to us— 
life in itself, not a mere preparation for life, 
A noted Spanish author, Unamuno, says that a 
writer must warm his ideas at the fire of his 
heart. So must the worker in any other field, 
It is the peculiar honor of the old-time college 
that it bequeathed this fire. It gave no courses 
in advertising and soil-culture. Its advantages 
were of the kind that need no “selling talk.” 
It succeeded best by keeping itself unspotted 
from the world. It was not a market-place, but 
a refuge from one. In it an honor system was 
possible because standards of personal honor 
were higher than obtain in the outside world. 
Men who cheated were thrown out, and men 
who shirked were likewise thrown out. Those 
who remained developed those “impossible 
loyalties” of which a great English writer 
speaks, referring to his own alma mater, Ox- 
ford University. They developed the best tra- 
ditions of the sporting spirit, which can take 
defeat without whining and bear victory without 
waxing insolent. There are no finer traditions 

But why should one speak of such colleges 
in the past tense? In spite of the pressure of a 
commercial age and the rivalry of the great 
state universities, they still thrive, still leaven 
the American spirit. They are the best things 
that leaven it. There is something wrong with a 
small college in which an honor system has been 
found unworkable. It is true that the mere size 
of a large university offers an obstacle to one; 
for honor spreads better through a compact 
community than through a large and loosely 
organized community. Yet Princeton, despite 
its size, has no difficulty in maintaining an 
honor system—probably because the tradition 
extends back to years when Princeton was 4 
small college in numbers. A thoroughly suc- 
cessful college or university must be based on 4 
common standard, and a high standard, oc! 
honor, of decency of conduct. One thief, two 
liars, and three loose-livers ean disrupt a whole 
college community. It is a sound moral 4s 
well as economic law that bad money drives the 
good out of circulation. Or, to use Shakes- 
peare’s figure, the “dyer’s hand” can stain 4 
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whole campus. The college which accepts the 
standards of the outside world is doomed to 
medioerity of influence. It may turn out bril- 
liant men; but it will also turn out some bril- 
liant rascals. 

I know of no better compliment to our col- 
leges and universities than the fact that pro- 
fessional betters prefer to bet on college games 
because these are the only contests about which 
they can have absolute assurance that the win- 
ner will win on his merits and not because the 
game has been “fixed” like certain horse races 
and prize-fights. College men do not “sell out” 
as professional baseball players sometimes do 
in a league race or even, as once, in a World’s 
Series. Nor do college students in the stands 
throw pop bottles at the umpires. It is not 
even consider good sportsmanship to attempt 
to win a game by “rattling” the enemy through 
prolonged and tremendous cheering in the ninth 
inning, or to silence his signals in a football 
crisis. The Yale Daily News once sternly re- 
buked Yale men for conduct unbecoming sports- 
men at a baseball game with Princeton. The 
offense was merely that of cheering until the 
Princeton pitcher “went up in the air” and lost 
his game. College men know how to play the 
game hard; but they enforce the standards of 
gentlemen. Effeminacy is not encouraged, 
either in conduct or manners. To be ealled a 
“sissy” is to suffer the worst of humiliations. 

Another compliment bestowed by the out- 
side world is that of making a front-page fea- 
ture, in the newspapers, of some misconduct on 
the part of college men or women when such 
misconduct on the part of persons outside a 
college would get two inches on an inside page— 
or perhaps no mention at all. This is a beauti- 
ful mathematical demonstration of the fact that 
college students are expected to set a high stand- 
ard of conduet. And they do it! Otherwise 
their infrequent fall from grace would not at- 
tract journalistic attention. It is a significant 
social fact that a college girl’s smoking a ciga- 
rette can cause puritanical screams to ascend to 
heaven. And that her all too frequent habit of 
chewing gum in publie causes no comment. Yet 
there is no more vulgar habit than the latter. 

Why is there always, in the journalistic 
world, an open season on colleges? Simply be- 
cause it is thus tacitly admitted that a college 
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is something better than the world. If a col- 
lege president is philosophical and has a sense 
of humor, he accepts the situation with good 
grace and even feels that he and his institution 
are receiving a compliment from that great 
iconoclast, the public press—which, except in a 
few instances, even department stores cannot 
bully or intimidate. When our colleges and 
universities go on turning out, at the end of 
four years and with an A.B. degree, fine human 
material this does not create a ripple on the 
front page or the editorial page. It is not news, 
it is normalcy. But let the college “turn out,” 
in another sense, a wrongdoer, and the hounds 
of the press are on the trail instantaneously 
and indefatigably. They let forth a bay of 
black type that forecasts a repetition of a per- 
formance of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

It is no accident that the college gives us most 
of the celebrities in “Who’s Who” and nearly all 
of the Presidents of the United States. And 
it is not a matter of superior intellect merely; 
it is a matter of superior personality, superior 
trustworthiness. A banker in New York said 
that the most difficult thing he had to do was 
to secure honest young men. This is also the 
most difficult thing that the American people 
have to do in choosing public officials. And, 
below the office of president, they fail as often 
as they succeed—or, perhaps I had better say, 
nearly as often. Our political life is not a 
healthy one. By and large, our college men are 
by far the best men in it; and there ought to 
be more of them in it. 

I believe that the college, in spite of its faults, 
is our best American institution. It sends out, 
for the most part, men and women who have 
got rid of their prejudices yet retain their self- 
respect. What is the most difficult thing in our 
American life? To be moral, yet not to be 
narrow-minded. It is achieved chiefly by our 
college graduates. Is it strange that men should 
love a home which bequeaths them such a tradi- 
tion? Is it strange that they like to revisit the 
old campus, uncommercialized, calm in the 
midst of American feverishness, its vision fixed 
on the things that do not pass away? The 
college detests fashions, reveres permanence. 
It eares nothing for the fact that a man has a 
million dollars, everything for the fact that he 
has some moral principles and is not incor- 
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rigibly stupid. It measures men and women 
by their preference for perfection—and their 
knowledge that they will always fall a little 
short of it. 
Harry T. BAKER 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


THE SITUATION AT CLARK 
UNIVERSITY 

From time to time during the past few years 
the public has been presented with one side of 
the argument developed at Clark University 
from misunderstandings between certain per- 
sons and the president. In the early days of 
the attack on the president interest centered 
around a few professors, who conducted a viru- 
lent newspaper campaign after severing their 
connections with the university. Recently some 
notoriety-seeking undergraduate students in 
their post-adolescent wisdom have taken over 
the management of the agitation in the name of 
the rights of man, democracy and freedom of 
the press against alleged autocracy as personi- 
fied in the person of the president. 

From the very inception of this movement to 
injure a good institution in order thereby to 
damage its president, the writer—an alumnus— 
has remained most skeptical. 

Clark is a university. A university can be in 
no fundamental sense a democracy. University 
degrees are not conferred by agreement among 
students, but are awarded at the discretion of 
the authorities. The management and adminis- 
tration of a university are not in the hands of 
students. The student can assert few rights as 
against a privately-endowed university, for he 
has few rights other than those that spring es- 
sentially from his status as a citizen. No stu- 
dent has an unqualified right to attendance at a 
private university; his entrance into university 
life is conditioned by the consent of the authori- 
ties of the institution; his continued presence 
as a member of the student body is subject to 
compliance with the rules and traditions of the 
institution. As an applicant for admission he 
may be rejected for various reasons and as a 
candidate for a degree he may be ejected for 
many causes. Unless the alumni are a majority 
of the board of trustees, they have no direct 
control over the university; and, in the absence 
of corporate provisions to that end, an alumnus 
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has no right to trusteeship. Generally speaking, 
the faculty has no right to an administrative 
voice in university affairs, such administrative 
functions as members of the faculty perform 
usually being exercised by grace of the trustees 
acting through the president. Trustees are busy 
men, supposedly untrained in educational 
theory or administration; hence they choose a 
man to perform the executive and administra- 
tive functions for them, the president. The 
president to function must have exceptional 
powers; and any delegation of these powers is 
usually by his own free will and consent. The 
president, invested with these proper attributes 
of authority, may dismiss for cause any student 
at his discretion. This is proper and wise, for 
there must be in educational as well as in busi- 
ness organizations a general manager endowed 
with power to act. Efficiency demands it. 

The wise president will be tactful in the exer- 
cise of his powers, and the well-advised student 
will adjust himself to the regulations and tra- 
ditions prevalent. But in case of difference of 
opinion the president must prevail, and it is 
quite silly for the student to “kick against the 
pricks.” 

If the president of Clark University has never 
made a mistake he is the first of his kind since 
Adam ate the apple. But it is a mistaken policy 
ever to be on the alert to catch a man in error, 
to magnify differences of opinion into horrible 
sins, to perpetuate the memory of real or al- 
leged instances of poor judgment. 

Vicious diatribes from former members of the 
Clark faculty accomplished no good thing. 
Egoistie ebullitions of protest or vituperation 
from undergraduates does the student no good. 
The activities of some of the alumni in per- 
petuating the spirit of vengeance serve to de- 
tract from their reputation for good sense. 
Why befoul one’s own nest? 

As to the genesis of the spirit of insurgence 
at Clark the writer has no interest, but as to the 
continuance of it he is grieved and opposed. 
And this he knows: that the little group 0! 
die-hards and sore-heads who conspire to de- 
fame the institution will have to suffer for their 
pettiness along with those who try to keep ber 
honor bright. 

CuHarLes Roger Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE PARENTS’ EXPOSITION 


A rew weeks ago the Flower Show in Grand 
Central Palace attracted thousands. Some went 
just to see the flowers, some to get helpful sug- 
gestions about the care of plants and the de- 
velopment through seed and culture of the more 
beautiful and diverse varieties. The “show” 
which is at the end of this week to take the 
place of these floral exhibits might be called 
the other half of the “Double Garden.” The 
gardeners are the parents and teachers—and 
the children are, to use an ancient figure, as 
olive plants round about the table, or as the 
flowering of another life season which by the 
aid of science has been lengthened so that the 
sere and yellow leaf comes later than it did to 
millions a few generations ago. 

This unique show is the Parents’ Exposition, 
primarily for parents, by parents and of par- 
ents—in the sense that the “exhibits” are a 
visualization of the sort of parentage that it is 
sought to extend through education. It begins 
with the home into which the child is born and 
with home economies. Then it illustrates what 
can be done for the pre-school child in the way 
of disciplined activity, leading to the develop- 
ment of character and of child aptitudes. Espe- 
cially is it to show how the home can be made 
a richer background not only for the child but 
the whole family life. Then comes the school, 
whose methods will be amply and ingeniously 
illustrated—not only the schools as they are 
but the sehools as they should be in the view 
ot “progressive education.” It is announced 
as “the most complete and comprehensive ex- 
hibit of progressive education ever staged in 
this country.” 

It may be said that much of this is matter for 
teachers, but the teachers need intelligent co- 
operation even in what is turned over to the 
schools. The change in method in the teaching 
ot certain subjeets—reading and arithmetic, for 
example—is so great that parents of the old 
school are no longer able to help their children 
in home work without acquaintance with the 
new methods. Furthermore, under the “mod- 
ern” theory and the new technique the teaching 
is fitted as far as possible to the child (not the 
child to the subject), and in that educational 
treatment the parents’ cooperation is the more 
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needful. It is an exposition not for children 
but for parents and others interested in the 
training of children. Children will be there in 
some of the exhibits, but they will be as the 
flowers at a flower show. The exhibits will 
show how the garden of childhood grows. No 
other exposition quite compares with this, which 
seeks to prevent the errors of parents or, at 
any rate, to turn them from “the undoing of 
their children.”—The New York Times. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


THE LITERATURE ON COLLEGE 
TEACHING? 


Tue lines of emphasis in this paper are de- 
termined in large part by an analysis of the 
literature dealing with college teaching. This 
analysis was made in connection with the com- 
pilation of a selected and annotated bibliog- 
raphy dealing with methods of college teaching 
which appears in the current yearbook of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
eation.2, In compiling the bibliography pre- 
ference was given to two types of material in 
the literature of the past ten years: (1) ex- 
perimental investigations or factual reports, and 
(2) authoritative analyses or discussions of col- 
lege teaching. 

The most helpful general sources of informa- 
tion concerning college teaching consist of the 
following professional periodicals, yearbooks 
and monographs: Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Educational 
Record, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Journal of Educational Research, North Central 
Association Quarterly, Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, Pedagogical Seminary, School Review, 
Teachers College Record, Teachers Journal and 
Abstract, ScHoot anp Society, Yearbooks of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 


1 Paper read before the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, Boston, February 27, 
1928. 

2Carter V. Good, ‘‘Bibliography on College 
Teaching with Special Emphasis on Methods of 
Teaching,’’ Studies in Education, pp. 66-95. Year- 
book XVI of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. 
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tion, Yearbooks of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, Bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Education, Teachers 
College Contributions to Education (Columbia), 
Supplementary Educational Monographs (Uni- 
versity of Chicago) and the proceedings of the 
Association of American Universities. 

The literature on college teaching falls rather 
naturally into the following nine classifications : 


(1) General analyses and discussions of college 
teachers and teaching; improvement of 
college teachers and teaching; scholarship, 
status and training of college teachers; 
bibliographies on higher education. 

(2) Research problems, research and teaching, 
teaching load and time elements, size of 
class. 

(3) Teachers colleges, student teachers and prac- 
tice-teaching, teacher-training programs 
and courses, education courses, educational 
terminology. 

(4) Problems of liberal arts colleges, aims, cur- 
riculum, general program, higher and uni- 
versity education. 

(5) General methods of teaching, comprehensive 
treatments of method, scientific method, 
supervision, conduct of the class period, 
student reactions and interests. 

(6) Special problems and methods in the various 
subject-matter fields: foreign languages, 
science, social science, English and reading, 
mathematics, commercial subjects and busi- 
ness education, home economics, manual 
and industrial arts, music, art, health edu- 
cation. 

(7) How to study, methods of study, directing 
study, psychology of learning, orientation, 
guidance, freshman week, library usage, 
distribution of students’ time. 

(8) College entrance, psychological tests, predic- 
tion of success, failure and elimination, 
measurement of instruction, marks and ex- 
aminations, diagnosis and remedial work. 

(9) Individualization of instruction, honors 
courses, the exceptional student, ability 


grouping. 


The following selected references which have 
a bearing on college teaching have appeared 
since it was necessary to send the bibliography 
in the 1928 Yearbook of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education to press: 


(1) Carter Alexander, ‘‘Educational Research.’’ 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 


(3) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
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ers College, Columbia University, 1927, 
Pp. 42. 

Florence E. Bamberger, ‘‘A Survey of Ob. 
servable, Improvable Factors Which Eyi- 
dence Skill in Teaching,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXVIII (November, 
1927), 181-85. 

Ernest Bernbaum, ‘‘Graduate Study in En- 
glish Literature,’’ English Journal, XVII 
(January, 1928), 33-43. 

William F. Book, ‘‘How to Succeed in Col- 
lege.’’ Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1927. Pp. 192. 

Frederick S. Breed, ‘‘ Factors Contributing 
to Success in College Teaching,’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, XVI (November 
1927), 247-53. 

George E. Carrothers, ‘‘ Rollins Plan of Col- 
lege Instruction.’’ Winter Park, Florida: 
Rollins College, 1927. Pp. 24. 

Emily De Vore, ‘‘Improvement of Practice- 
Teaching as Suggested by Graduates of 
One Year’s Teaching Experience,’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XIII (December, 1927), 611-24. 

G. H. Estabrooks, ‘‘A Lecture Technique for 
a Content Course,’’ SCHOOL AND Sociery, 
XXVII (February 4, 1928), 141-43. 

Charles C. Fries, ‘‘The Training of Teach- 
ers: The Problem of Professionalized Sub- 
ject-Matter,’’ Education, XLVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1927), 145-62. 

M. E. Haggerty, ‘‘The Improvement of Col- 
lege Instruction,’’ ScHOOL AND Sociery, 
XXVII (January 14, 1928), 25-37. 

Clyde Milton Hill, ‘‘ A Decade of Progress in 
Teacher Training.’’ Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No, 233. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1927. Pp. 220. 

F. J. Kelley, ‘‘The Training of College 
Teachers,’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XVI (December, 1927), 332-41. 

Arthur J. Klein, ‘‘Higher Education: Bi- 
ennial Survey 1924—1926.’’ Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 34, 1927. Washington: 
Bureau of Education. Pp. 46. 

Leonard V. Koos, ‘‘The Junior-College Cur- 
riculum,’’ School Review, XXXV (Novem- 
ber, 1927), 657-72. 

E. P. Lyon, ‘‘Scienee and Pre-professional 
Courses,’’ ScHoor anp Society, XXVII 
(January 28, 1928), 89-96. 

J. H. MeKee and R. J. Conklin, ‘‘ College 
Spelling—Can It Be Improved?’’ English 
Journal, XVII (January, 1928), 43-49. 
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(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(24) 


(26) 


(28) 


(29) 


Frank L. MeVey, ‘‘Who Should Go to Col- 
lege?’’ ScHOOL aND Society, XX VI (Octo- 
ber 1, 1927), 410-14. 

Edward B. Mersereau, ‘‘ A Study of the Vir- 
tues and Faults of Practice Teachers,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion, XIII (October, 1927), 467-75. 

Walter 8S. Monroe and Ollie Asher, ‘‘ A Bibli- 
ography of Bibliographies.’’ University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 36. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 
1927. Pp. 60. 

Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart, 
‘‘The Techniques of Educational Re- 
search.’’ University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. XXV, No. 19. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1928. Pp. 84. 

Alonzo Franklin Myers, ‘‘A Teacher-Train- 
ing Program for Ohio.’’ Teachers College 
Contributions to Edueation, No, 266. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
ity, 1927. Pp. 144. 


) Charles W. Odell, ‘‘ Predicting the Scholastic 


Suecess of College Freshmen.’’ University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 2. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 
1927. Pp. 54. 


) Arthur Stanley Pease, ‘‘The Aims of a Lib- 


eral College,’’ ScHOOL aND Society, XXVI 
(December 3, 1927), 695-705. 

H. H. Remmers and G. C. Brandenburg, 
‘*Experimental Data on the Purdue Rat- 
ing Seale for Instructors,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XIII 
(November, 1927), 519-27. 

O. Edgar Reynolds, ‘‘The Social and Eco- 
nomie Status of College Students.’’ Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 
272. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1927. Pp. vi+58. 

Clay C. Ross and Nira M. Klise, ‘‘Study 
Method of College Students in Relation to 
Intelligence and Achievement,’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XIII (November, 1927), 551-62. 


‘) Carl E, Seashore, ‘‘ Learning and Living in 


College.’’ University of Iowa Studies, Vol- 
ume II, Number 1. Iowa City, Iowa: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1927. Pp. 124. 

Ernest Hatch Wilkins, ‘‘The Changing Col- 
lege.’’ Chieago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Pp. 132. 

Ernest Hatch Wilkins, ‘‘College Teaching,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, XXVI (November 5, 
1927), 567-71. 
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(30) Maxie N. Woodring and Cecile White Flem- 
ming, ‘‘A Partial Bibliography on Study,’’ 
Teachers College Record, XXIX (Febru- 
ary, 1928), 417-44. 

(31) D. A. Worcester, ‘‘A Source of Waste in the 
Professional Training of Teachers,’’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1928), 117-24. 


Attention should be directed to three recent 
bibliographies of considerable interest to work- 
ers at the level of higher education: “A Biblio- 
graphy of Bibliographies,” compiled by Monroe 
and Asher (No. 19 in the preceding list of ref- 
erences), a compilation of references on the 
professional growth of faculty members,*® and 
a list of references on higher education.* 

A survey of the literature dealing with the 
problems of teaching in the field of higher edu- 
cation is heartening, in spite of caustic criti- 
cisms of education in popular magazines and 
the evident discouragement and pessimism of 
some workers in education. It is trite to state 
that some of the worst exhibitions of teaching 
are at the college and university level. In fact, 
if it is not too marked a brand of heresy, it may 
be suggested that even teacher-training institu- 
tions have been remarkably indifferent to the 
practice of principles and methods taught to 
publie-school workers as desirable procedures. 
However, there is evidence that colleges, univer- 
sities and teacher-training institutions are show- 
ing more than a little interest in the improve- 
ment of teaching at the higher levels. 

It has been only eight years since the ap- 
pearance of Klapper’s pioneer book, “College 
Teaching,’”® which was prepared by an impres- 
sive array of subject-matter specialists in 
science, social science, language and literature, 
arts and vocational subjects. However, there is 
hardly a reference in the whole book to a 


‘factual or experimental investigation of methods 


3L. W. Bartlett, ‘‘ Bibliography on the Profes- 
sional Growth of Faculty Members,’’ Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, XII (November, 
1926), 275-300. 

4‘*List of References on Higher Education.’’ 
Library Leaflet, No. 35, September, 1927. Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Education. Pp. 40. 

5 Paul Klapper, ‘‘College Teaching.’’ Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1920. 
Pp. xvi + 584. 
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of teaching, even in discussing the teaching of 
psychology and education. No doubt two rea- 
sons, the interests of the various subject-matter 
specialists and the limited number of investiga- 
tions available at that time, are responsible for 
the subjective character of the twenty-eight 
chapters of the book. Certainly, a survey of the 
literature of the past eight or ten years indi- 
cates real progress in the improvement of col- 
lege teaching and active investigation of teach- 
ing problems at the college level. 

Kelly® said just a year ago before this same 
group: 

. . » It seems sure that a brighter day is coming 
in the training of college teachers. The first and 
foremost need in ushering in that brighter day is 
a clear recognition by the graduate schools that 
one of their principal functions, if not the princi- 
pal function, is to train college teachers. This 
will involve a fundamentally different sort of cur- 
riculum than now prevails in the requirements for 
a degree of doctor of philosophy. The second 
essential of this movement is the development of a 
spirit of experimentation and investigation on te 
part of college faculties themselves, in order that 
there shall grow up a body of definitely proved 
material in the fields of college organization and 
teaching. In the third place, it is necessary that, 
in the professional aspects of teacher training, the 
education courses should develop out of the new 
experimental material which is developing and 
should not be ‘‘warmed-over’’ courses from the 
field of elementary and secondary education. Ap- 
prenticeship teaching should take place under the 
supervision of only thoroughly trained and recog- 
nized college teachers. 


An examination of the educational literature 
which has appeared since Kelly made the fore- 
going statement indicates that his prophecy is 
coming true. There are other and later studies, 
which indicate an interest in and improvement 
of college teaching, than those mentioned last 
December by Haggerty before Section Q of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science.’ 


6 F, J. Kelly, ‘‘The Training of College Teach- 
ers,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XVI 
(December, 1927), 332-41. 

7M. E. Haggerty, ‘‘The Improvement of Col- 
lege Instruction,’’ Schoo. AND Society, XXVII 
(January 14, 1928), 25-37. 
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The foregoing statements concerning the 
progress made in the improvement of college 
instruction should be substantiated by reference 
to specific contributions to recent educational 
literature. This will be done and in approxi- 
mately the same order as the various phases of 
college teaching are indicated in the outline 
which appears in an earlier portion of this 
paper. A few contributions are mentioned 
which to the casual observer appear to apply 
primarily to teaching at the secondary level, for 
instance, Waples’ “Problems in Classroom 
Method’’*® and Morrison’s “The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School.”® However, 
a more careful examination of such contribu- 
tions and the opinions of specialists consulted 
indicate that distinct applications to college 
teaching may be inferred. 

Attention may be directed to the following 
contributions: research in college teaching, a 
monograph by the Presseys and their students ;" 
teachers’ colleges and teacher training, studies 
by Armentrout'? and MeMullen??, and Robert- 
son’s attempt'*® to promote a standard terminol- 
ogy in education; problems of liberal-arts col- 
leges and junior colleges, the notable investiga- 


8 Douglas Waples, ‘‘Problems in Classroom 
Method.’’ New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
xxii + 610. 

® H. C. Morrison, ‘‘The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School.’’ Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. viii + 662. 

108. L. Pressey, L. C. Pressey, and Others, 
‘*Research Adventures in University Teaching: 
Eighteen Investigations Regarding College and 
University Problems.’’ Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public Schoo] Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. vit 152. 

11 W. D,. Armentrout, ‘‘The Conduct of Student 
Teaching in State Teachers Colleges.’’ Colorado 
Teachers College Education Series, No. 2. Greeley, 
Colorado: State Teachers College, 1927. Pp. 
viii + 198, 

1221, B. MeMullen, ‘‘The Service Load in 
Teacher-Training Institutions of the United 
States.’’ Teachers College Contributions to Edu 
eation, No. 244. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. Pp. viii+ 98. 

13D, A. Robertson, ‘‘Standard Terminology ™ 
Edueation,’’ Educational Record (January, 1927). 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa 
tion. Pp. 32. 
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tions of Kelly,’ Koos*® and Proctor;’* prob- 
lems of general method, the previously men- 
tioned work of Morrison’? and Waples,’* the 
Rollins College experiment,’® and Good’s study 
of supplementary and text-book reading pro- 
cedures.2° In the field of special method are: 
Buswell’s utilization of the technique of photo- 
craphing eye movements in studying the reading 
of modern foreign languages,” Stuart’s investi- 
vation of the training of modern foreign 
language teachers for secondary schools,?? and 
Wood’s experiments with new-type modern 
language tests;?* Carpenter’s study of chemis- 
try,2* Curtis’ summary of investigations in the 
teaching of seience?® and Nolan’s treatment of 


uF, J, Kelly, ‘‘The American Arts College.’’ 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. xiv +198. 

15 L, V. Koos, ‘‘ The Junior College Movement.’’ 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1925. Pp. 436. 

16 W. M. Proctor and Others, ‘‘The Junior Col- 
lege: Its Organization and Administration.’’ 
Stanford University, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. Pp, x +226. 

17 H. C. Morrison, op. cit. 

18 Douglas Waples, op. cit. 

19G, E, Carrothers, ‘‘An Experiment at Rollins 
College,’’ School Review, XXXV (March, 1927), 
184-87. 

G. E. Carrothers, ‘‘ Rollins Plan of College In- 
struction.’’ Winter Park, Florida: Rollins College, 
1927, Pp. 24. 

*” Carter V. Good, ‘‘ The Supplementary Reading 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1927, Pp, xiv + 228, 

“1G, T. Buswell, ‘‘A Laboratory Study of the 
Reading of Modern Foreign Languages.’’ New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1927. Pp. xii+ 100, 

*? H. Stuart, ‘‘The Training of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers for the Secondary Schools in 
the United States.’’ Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Edueation, No. 256. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. x +112. 

*B. D. Wood, ‘‘New York Experiments with 
New-Type Modern Language Tests.’? New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1927. Pp. xxii + 340. 

**W. W. Carpenter, ‘‘Certain Phases of the Ad- 
ministration of High School Chemistry.’’ Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 191. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1925. Pp. viii+ 74. 

“FP. D, Curtis, ‘‘A Digest of Investigations in 
the Teaching of Science in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools.’? Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son 
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and Co., 1926. Pp. x+342, 
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the case method in teaching agriculture ;** the 
discussion of the teaching of the social studies 
by Dawson and others;?* Gray’s summary of 
investigations in reading and the annual supple- 
ments published in the Elementary School 
Journal ;?8 Blackstone’s compilation of research 
studies in commercial education®® and Lyon’s 
investigations in the field of business educa- 
tion;*° and Ready’s canvass of the status of 
physical education in American colleges and 
universities.** Reference may also be made to 
the following publications which have a bearing 
on college teaching: Book’s*? and Crawford’s** 
investigations of methods of study and problems 
of orientation; Spence’s** and Wood’s* treat- 


26A,. W. Nolan, ‘‘The Case Method in the 
Study of Teaching with Special Reference to Voca- 
tional Agriculture.’’ Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, No. 10. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. xii+ 266. 

27 E. Dawson, ‘‘ Teaching the Social Studies.’’ 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1927. Pp. 406. 

28 W. S. Gray, ‘‘Summary of Investigations Re- 
lating to Reading.’’ Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 28. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1925. Pp. 
viii + 276. 

29 E. G. Blackstone, ‘‘ Research Studies in Com- 
mercial Education.’’ University of Iowa Mono- 
graphs in Education, First Series, No. 7. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926. Pp. 160. 

80 L, 8. Lyon, ‘‘ Education for Business.’’ Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. 
xiv + 618. 

31 Marie M. Ready, ‘‘Physical Education in 
American Colleges and Universities.’’ Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, No. 14, 1927. Washington: 
Bureau of Education. Pp. vi+52. 

32 W. F. Book, ‘‘Learning How to Study and 
Work Effectively.’’ Boston: Ginn and Co., 1926. 
Pp. xviii + 476. 

W. F. Book, ‘‘ How to Succeed in College.’’ Bal- 
timore: Warwick and York, 1927. Pp. 192. 

33 C. C. Crawford, ‘‘Methods of Study.’’ Pub- 
lished by the author at Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California, 1926. Pp. 164. 

84 R. B. Spence, ‘‘The Improvement of College 
Marking Systems.’’ Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 252. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. viii+90. 

35 B. D. Wood, ‘‘Measurement in Higher Edu- 
eation.’’ Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1923. Pp. xii +338. 
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ments of problems involved in the measurement 
of instruction and college entrance, and Sea- 
shore’s studies of problems of college entrance, 
guidance and the adjustment of work to the 
individual student.*¢ 

It is encouraging to note the number of uni- 
versities now offering work in college, univer- 
sity, and normal-school education. A recent 
article*’ reports that, according to their cata- 
logues, the state universities of Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas and Washing- 
ton have as a specifie objective the training of 
normal-school teachers. The same investigation 
indicates that the state universities of Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, Texas 
and Washington, according to their catalogues, 
have as a specific objective the training of col- 
lege and university teachers, 

Attention should be called to the fact that 
only state universities were represented in the 
investigation to which reference has just been 
made. Of course, the work done by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the University of 
Chicago, New York University and George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in the preparation 
of college and normal-school teachers is gener- 
ally known in educational circles. A recent 
announcement from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, indicates that a scholarship fund for 
the summer session of 1928 has been made avail- 
able for college instructors who are interested 
in studying intensively the general problems in- 
volved in the organization and improvement of 
college teaching. 

It is not out of place at this time to mention 
the contributions to the improvement of college 
teaching made by certain professional and edu- 
cational organizations and by their discussions 
and publications: the Association of American 
Colleges, Association of American Universities, 
American Association of University Professors, 


36 ©, E. Seashore, ‘‘ Learning and Living in Col- 
lege.’’ University of Iowa Studies, Volume II, 
Number 1. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1927. Pp. 124. 

87 J. O. Creager, ‘‘ Varying Policies in Schools 
of Education in State Universities,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XIV (February, 
1928), 123-30. 
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regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools, National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, National Society for the Study 
of Education, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad. 
vancement of Teaching, United States Bureay 
of Education, and Institutes for Administrative 
Officers of Institutions of Higher Education 
suci as those held at the University of Chicago, 
It is of interest to examine a composite list 
of current teacher-training courses designed to 
improve teaching, organization, administration 
and supervision at the level of higher education, 
Most of the courses in the following list were 
secured by a canvass of the catalogues of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, New York University and 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


A CoMPOSITE LIST OF CURRENT TEACHER-TRAINING 
CourRsSES DESIGNED TO IMPROVE TEACHING, 
ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION AT THE LEVEL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(1) The determination of curricula for normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges. 

(2) The curricula of university schools of edu 
cation. 

(3) Organization of subject-matter for teachers’ 
college curricula. 

(4) The technique of teaching in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. 

(5) Supervision and improvement of instruction 
in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 

(6) The administration and supervision of aca- 
demic work in colleges and universities. 

(7) Improvement of instruction in colleges and 
universities. 

(8) Training the teachers’-college faculty in 
service. 

(9) Professional training of teachers’-colleg: 
faculties. 

(10) Methods of teaching in departments of edu 
cation. 

(11) Teaching in laboratory schools and teacher- 
training institutions. 

(12) Supervision of laboratory schools and begi 
ning teachers. 

(13) Training-school problems. 

(14) Critie teaching. 

(15) The content and conduct of courses in 
Introduction to Education as a Profes 


‘The 


sion.’’ 
(16) Content and method of educational sociology 
in normal schools. 


(1) 
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(17) Psychology in teachers’ colleges. 

(18) The professional course in classroom man- 
agement. 

(19) Materials of instruction. 

20) Special methods courses devoted wholly or 
in part to problems of teaching at the level 
of higher education in one or more of the 
following great divisions of subject-matter: 
art, commercial and business education, 
English, foreign languages, guidance, home 
economics, manual and industrial arts, 
mathematics, religious and character edu- 
cation, music, physical and health educa- 
tion, science, and the social studies. 

The development and organization of junior 
colleges. 

°) The development and organization of uni- 
versities. 

The organization and administration of city 
and state teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools. 

The nature, organization and control of 
higher education. 

The financial administration of higher insti- 
tutions. 

) College administration. 

Problems of deans, registrars, other adminis- 
trative officers, and faculty committees. 

State policies and programs for the profes- 
sional education of teachers. 

Current problems for normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. 

Preparation of high-school teachers. 

Research in the education of teachers, 
‘esearch in college and university adminis- 
tration, 

33) Fundamentals of college and university edu- 
cation. 

Policies in higher education. 

Seminar in college personnel problems, 

}) The history and philosophy of teacher train- 
ing. 


The bibliography of educational literature, 
the list of organizations endeavoring to improve 
college teaching and the work of universities in 
training college teachers, as discussed in the 
foregoing portion of this paper, offer evidence 
of such a character as to stimulate and encour- 
age educational workers interested in the im- 
provement of college instruction. Each month 
there appear new factual or experimental 
studies which throw light on problems of teach- 
ing at the level of higher education. The evi- 


dence cited shows that a good beginning has 
been made in the professional training of col- 
lege, university and normal-school teachers, not- 
withstanding subjective and caustic attacks on 
the field of education and on professors of edu- 
cation made by disappointed or dyspeptic writ- 
ers who cater to the readers of popular or semi- 
popular magazines. 
Carter V. Goop 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 





REPORTS 


GRANTS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


To promote research in history, economics, 
political science, archeology, literature and biog- 
raphy, the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties has granted financial aid to twenty Amer- 
ican scholars, according to an announcement 
made by Waldo G. Leland, permanent secretary 
of the council. 

Projects to be fostered include a study of the 
port of New York and its commerce from 1775 
to 1860, a survey of the automobile industry, a 
biography of President Benjamin Harrison, and 
an inquiry into the life of Guizot, French prime 
minister during the reign of Louis Philippe. 

The names of the recipients and the purposes 
for which the awards were made follow: 


Robert G. Albion, assistant professor of history, 
Princeton University; for transcripts of British 
consular reports in the Public Record Office, Lon- 
don, in a study of the history of the port of New 
York and its commerce (1775-1860). 

Samuel F. Bemis, professor of history, George 
Washington University; for travel, services and 
transcripts of documents in European depositories, 
in a study of the diplomatic history of the United 
States. 

Frederick E. Brasch, chief of the Smithsonian 
Division, Library of Congress; for clerical assis- 
tance and travel in America, in a study of the 
history of astronomy in colonial America, and of 
mathematics and physics, as allied subjects. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Brush, professor of history, 
Rockford, Ill., College; for travel to Val Richer, 
Normandy, to examine the papers of Guizot, in a 
study of his life and times. 

Kenneth Colegrove, professor of political science, 
Northwestern University; for transcripts of docu- 
ments in Russian, German and American archives, 
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in a study of the ‘‘Open Door Policy of John 
Hay.’’ 

Ralph C. Epstein, assistant professor of econom- 
ies, University of Buffalo; for travel in the United 
States to interview persons in the automobile in- 
dustry, observe manufacturing processes, etc., in 
the preparation of the second volume of his work 
on ‘*The Automobile Industry.’’ 

Karl F. Geiser, professor of political science, 
Oberlin College; for travel in Germany, transcripts 
of material and clerical assistance, in a study of 
‘*The Spirit of Modern Germany.’’ 

Lawrence H. Gipson, professor of history and 
government, Lehigh University; for travel to 
American libraries, in a study of the institutional 
background of the American Revolution. 

J. G. deRoulhae Hamilton, professor of history, 
University of North Carolina; for travel and 
transcripts of manuscript material in a study of 
the life of James Hamilton, Jr., of South Carolina 
(1810-1857). 

Robert J. Kellogg, professor of modern lan- 
guages and linguistics, Ottawa, Kan., University; 
for purchase of books and clerical assistance in a 
study of the Indo-European affinities of Hittite. 

Henry 8. Lucas, assistant professor of Europeau 
history, University of Washington; for clerical 
assistance in preparing for publication his manu- 
seript of ‘‘The Low Countries and the Hundred 
Years’ War, 1326-1347.’’ 

C. Carroll Marden, professor of Spanish, Prince- 
ton University; for travel in Spain to examine 
municipal archives of towns in Navarra, in a study 
of the Riojan dialect. 

Louis J. Paetow, professor of medieval history, 
University of California; for rotographs of manu- 
scripts in British libraries, and for transcriptions 
and collation, in the preparation of an edition of 
the ‘‘Epithalamium B. Marie Virginis’’ of John 
of Garland. 

Julius W. Pratt, professor of American history, 
University of Buffalo; for travel to Washington 
and transcripts of manuscript material in a study 
of Robert Lansing, for the series ‘‘ American Sec- 
retaries of State and their Diplomacy.’’ 

Miss Eva M. Sanford, assistant professor of 
history, College for Women of Western Reserve 
University; for travel and copying of manuscripts 
in a study of the libri manuales in the Latin col- 
lection of the Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek at 
Munich. 

Henry R. W. Smith, assistant professor of clas- 
sics, Princeton University; for travel in America 
and for photographs of vases in American and 
European depositories, in a study of Calabrian and 
Lucanian vase painting. 
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James Westfall Thompson, professor of medievyg] 
history, University of Chicago; for copying many. 
scripts in the British Museum in connection with 
studies in the economic and social history of the 
Middle Ages. 

Stith Thompson, associate professor of English, 
Indiana University; for clerical assistance in com. 
piling a classification and bibliography of the 
materials of folk-literature. 

A. T. Volwiler, professor of history, Wittenberg 
College; for travel and secretarial assistance in 
connection with a biography of President Benja- 
min Harrison. 

Arthur P. Whitaker, research professor in Ameri- 
ean history, Vanderbilt University; for travel in 
connection with a study of the Southwest Frontier 
(1795-1821). 


The grants were made on the recommendation 
of the Council’s Committee on Aid to Research. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

WitH its chief subjects for consideration, 
“The Arts and Adult Education” and “Tenden- 
cies in Higher Education as related to Adult 
Education,” the third annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Education will 
be held at Swarthmore College, May 14, 15 and 
16, 1928. The speakers include President Max 
Mason, of the University of Chicago; President 
William A. Neilson, of Smith College; President 
Frederick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York; Mr. Lorado Taft, the sculp- 
tor, of Chicago, and Mr. John P. Frey, of Cin- 
cinnati, of the American Federation of Labor. 
The last will address a special conference on 
Workers Education. 

The meeting at Swarthmore is the first 
national conference on adult education so far 
held in an Atlantic seaboard state. Since the 
populous centers in which education has made 
the greatest progress are within short distances 
of Swarthmore, a large attendance is expected. 
Swarthmore College has joined with the 
National Community Foundation, with head- 
quarters also at Swarthmore, in extending the 
convention invitation. 

Other topics to be diseussed include: “Con- 
tributions of Research and Experimental Pro- 
jects to Adult Education”; “The Participation 
of Voluntary Groups in Adult Education”; 


Aprit 21, 1928] 


“The Provision of Adult Edueation Opportu- 
nities for Small Cities and Rural Areas”; “Fi- 
nancial Support for Adult Education”; and 
“Teacher Training for Adult Education.” All 
sessions except business meetings of the as- 
sociation are open to anyone interested in adult 
education. Others who will speak, participate 
in diseussions and round tables, or preside at 
sessions include the following: 


Director Fiske Kimball, of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Fine Arts; Director Leon J. Richard- 
son, of the University of California Extension 
Division; Direetor Robert J. Leonard, of the 
School of Edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Thomas E, Finegan, of the East- 
man Kodak Company; Dean William 8. Gray, of 
the College of Education, University of Chicago; 
Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., of the Workers Education 
Bureau; Mr. Philip N. Youtz, of the People’s In- 
stitute of New York; Mr. Elmer Scott, of the Dal- 
las, Texas, Civie Federation; Miss Gaynell Hawk- 
ins, director of the Dallas Institute for Social 
Edueation; Miss Mildred Chadsey, director of the 
Adult Education Association of Cleveland; Direc- 
tor Everett Dean Martin, of the People’s Institute 
of New York; President L. D. Coffman, of the 
University of Minnesota; President Edward C. 
Elliott, of Purdue University; Mr. Daniel L. 
Grant, of the University of North Carolina; Presi- 
dent Parke R. Kolbe, of Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Director Charles R. Mann, of the American 
Council on Education; Director Jesse H. Newlon, 
of the Lineoln Experimental School, New York; 
Superintendent C. R. Reed, of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Publie Schools; President Robert E, Vin- 
son, of Western Reserve University; President 
George F. Zook, of the University of Akron; Mr. 
J. H. Puelicher, of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee; Mr. George W. Coleman, of 
the Open Forum National Council, Boston; Mr. 
Fred A. Moore, of the Chicago Forum Council; 
Dr. John A, Lapp, professor in Marquette Univer- 
sity and president of the National Conference of 
Social Work; Mrs. Daphne Drake, of the Child 
Study Association of America; Professor E. C. 
Lindeman, of the New York School of Social 
Work; Mr. Harold Stonier, educational director of 
the American Institute of Banking; Colonel Rob- 
ert I. Rees, of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; Director Howard W. Odum, of 
the School of Public Welfare, University of North 
Carolina; Mr. L. L. Dickerson, of the American 
Library Association; Dr. Paul M. Pearson, of the 
National Community Foundation; Professor John 
D. Willard, of Michigan State College; Mr. C. C. 
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Zantzinger, of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


The association, which was formed in March, 
1926, after two years of study and consultation, 
provides a common meeting place for individ- 
uals and organizations working in the field of 
adult education and a clearing house for their 
ideas and activities. Membership is open to 
organizations whose educational work is not 
conducted for profit, to individuals who are 
either teachers or students and to all those who 
wish to make their contribution to the further- 
ance of the idea of education as a continuing 
growth throughout life rather than a mere prep- 
aration for living. The headquarters of the 
association are at 41 East 42d Street, New York 
City. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


IQ AND ABILITY IN ART 


Dr. Joun L. STeNQuistT was one of the first 
educators to point out that the intelligence test 
has its limitations as a device for selecting 
pupils who will or will not succeed in the various 
branches of learning. Seven years ago Dr. 
Stenquist wrote: “It is submitted that present- 
day intelligence tests, at best, detect only those 
academic qualities of pupils which are noted 
by teachers, and which it is freely granted are 
of great importance for success in ordinary 
school curricula, but which do not constitute the 
whole of general intelligence.’’ 

In the same article, when describing his tests 
for mechanical aptitude, Dr. Stenquist observes 
that, “The mechanical tests have given us im- 
portant clues as to abilities which would not be 
revealed by the abstract intelligence tests alone. 
These are measures of abilities untouched by 
so-called general intelligence tests.” 

Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, writing on the edu- 
eational needs of superior children, points out 
that while there seems to be a high correlation 
between most abilities and intelligence yet there 
are two which seemingly do not have much 
relationship. Drawing ability and musical abil- 
ity, she says, are dependent on abilities other 


1 Stenquist, J. L. ‘‘The Case for the Low IQ,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research. Nov., 1921. 
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than those measured by the test of mental — — — 
capacity.* ' Correlation No. of 
Dr. Lewis M. Terman when making the Stan- with pte. 
ford Revision of the Binet Intelligence Scale __ intelligence 
said that it would be valuable to have additional Test 1. Recognition of Pro- 
tests for esthetics other than the one included portion r= .067 991 
for year five.* Dr. Terman appreciated the fact Test2. Originality of Line 
. . > . —_ 9 . Jrawi = .157 
that the esthetic side of an individual’s mentality . z este , r= 157 995 
‘ f ; , Test 3. Observation o 
, received but little evaluation with the present t 
f f the Binet test Light and Shade r=.168 983 
orm oO 1e ine est. r , . 
7 Ailes _ Test 4. Knowledge of Sub- 
he Los Angeles Tests in Fundamental Abili- ject-matter r=.275 858 
ties of ‘Visual Art have been devised for the est 5. Visual Memory of 
purpose of throwing more light on the esthetic Proportion r=.009 990 
side of intelligence. Tests have been con- Test 6. Analysis-Cylindrical 
structed for but seven of the many skills and Perspective r= .099 812 
abilities which offer opportunities for objective Test 7. Analysis-Parallel 
« ° Iare 2tivea — §9o 9 
measurement.5 The tests given as a battery, Perspective .s aes 674 
; : : ; = Test 8. Analysis-Angular 
however, provide a reasonably accurate predic- : : 
: —_* : . Perspective r= .086 685 
tive measure as indicated by correlation with ,, - 
é . Test 9. Recognition of color r=.203 995 
art teachers’ marks. The Los Angeles Tests ___ ; a 
were standardized on more than one thousand Total score r=.155 939 


unselected pupils, ranging from the third grade 

through the senior year in high school. In _ procedure. As an example, the test for visual 
addition to the test data for each child there memory of proportion is but the five-minute 
were also secured his chronological age, mental memory sketch performed under controlled con- 
age, intelligence quotient, and, if an art student, ditions and with an objective method of scoring. 
his latest semester grade. On a test for art appreciation reported in the 

One phase of the study that has been made Journal of Educational Psychology for Mareh, 
of the standardization data was an analysis of 1926, comparable data are given.® It is stated 
the relation of intelligence to the various tests that correlations were worked out for sixty girls 
of the series. Coefficients of correlation by and fifty-one boys between success on the test 
means of the Pearson product-moment formula for art appreciation and the Thurstone Psyeho- 
have been caleulated for the nine individual tests logical Test 4. A slight positive correlation was 
as shown below. found: .299 for girls and .264 for boys. 

The very low coefficients indicate that there is It is probably true that any one who succeeds 
only a slight relation between success on these exceptionally well in art will also rank rather 
tests and general intelligence. The tests them- high on an intelligence test. However, a high 
selves base their validity on having been con- intelligence test scores does not bring necessarily 
structed for the most part around classroom a corresponding ability in art. The fact is that 
there are a great number of people whose intel- 


20’Shea, M. V. ‘‘The Child: His Nature and : : rs : 
ligence quotients range from 85 on up who have 


His Needs.’’ Children’s Foundation. Valparaiso, 
1924. pp. 516. 

3 Terman, Lewis M. ‘‘The Measurement of In- art work. It may be said, therefore, that pre- 
telligence.’’ Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston. 1916. dicting the success of students in an art class 
pp. 362. on the basis of their intelligence quotients alone 

4The Los Angeles Tests in Fundamental Abili- probably would yield results little better than a 
ties of Visual Art are published by the Research 


equal chances for achieving moderate success 1D 


random guess. 
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Service Co., 4259 S. Van Buren I lace, Los Angeles. ALFRED §, LEWERENZ 
5 Lewerenz, Alfred S. ‘‘Objective Measurement 

in the Realm of Art.’’ Educational Research Bul- 6 Christensen, C. O., and Karwoski, T. ‘‘A Test 


. . ’ 
City Schoois. Dec., 1926. for Art Appreciation.’’ Journal of Educatwne 


letin. Los Angeles 
Psychology. March, 1926. pp. 187-194. 
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